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La maxime n’est point fausse, qu’il n’y a si méchant livre dont on ne 
puisse tirer quelque chose de bon ; aux uns on loiie la doctrine, 
aux autres les expressions. S’il n’y a rien de bon de |’auteur, il 
rapporte possible quelque chose de rare qu’il a pris d’ailleurs. 

DE LA CONNOISSANCE DES BONS LIVRES, 
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PRETACE. 
Good books are the mind’s bread 


They give the life-blood, nutriment, and health, 


And laugh to scorn the insolence of wealth. 
PURSUITS OF LITERATURE. 


THE influence of Literature upon the habits and pas- 
sions, is confessed by all. It polishes the manners, enlightens 
the understanding, and expands the nobler affections of the 
heart. 'The study of good authours, says a celebrated ora- 
tor of antiquity, will nourish youth, rejoice old age, em- 
bellish prosperity, console adversity, afford us pleasure 
when at home, and embarrass us not when abroad. They 


pass the nights with us, and abandon us not in our travels 
nor in the fields.* Many an hour is relieved of its wea- 





* Oration for the poet Archias. 
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2 PREFACE. 








risomeness by these pursuits, and the recluse, whether 
stayed by sickness or secluded by poverty, finds that solitude 
possesses the most captivating attractions for the mind that 
is illuminated by the rays of literature. Society has its plea- 
sures; but they are gorgeous and illusory: they resemble 
the blaze that first pleases the eye, but soon fatigues the at-. 
tention. Weare delighted by flashes of merriment, and cap- 
tivated by the smiles of beauty. But wit is too often prompt- 
ed by ill nature, and sense sometimes surrenders her dignity 
to the whispers of flattery. In solitude, these temptations have 
no influence. When her silence is interrupted by those “ mas- 
ter spirits” which may be summoned from every age and na- 
tion; when History unfolds her wisdom, and Imagination 
pours her inspiring vein, the student acknowledges that he is 
never less alone than when atone. In retirement his mind 
is free from the solicitudes of life, and the thousand tongues 
of rumour cannot disturb his serenity. 

But we are not born for ourselves. The recluse whe- 
ther abstracted by choice or banished by disgust, leaves a void 
in society. Social happiness is the great purpose of life: to 
attain it the efforts of all are required. ‘The intellectual pow- 
ers of the mind must be cultivated, before art can embellish 
or science enlighten. ‘This is the glorious privilege, the high 
prerogative, of literature. Her light is not theignus fatuus 
that bewilders the benighted traveller, but it is a steady and 
unquenchable torch which guides him to safety. 

The rust of time has eaten the sword of Cesar; the 
splendid pageantry that invited the lover of Laura to the gates 
of the imperial city has passed away like a shadow ; and the 
triumphal arches, the lofty palaces, and the polished statues, 
that were once the admiration of a conquered world, have 
long been scattered by the winds. But the fame of the scho- 
lar, the delicia literarum, yet shines with undiminished 
lustre in his own immortal Commentaries, and Echo yet lin- 
gers on the breeze that fans the vale of Vauclusa. 
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From the earliest periods of time, the most rapid steps 
to distinction have been on the velvet paths of literature, and 
her followers have ever been revered as the benefactors of 
mankind. In China, literature asserts her claims to the hon- 
ours of nobility ; and in Persia, the verses of Ferdusi were 
rewarded with sacks of gold. The lawgiver of Lacede- 
mon thought himself usefully employed, when he listened to 
the tale of Troy on the plains of Ionia. Ravenna_boasts 
her monument to the memory of the gloomy Dante; and 
Westminster-Abbey is crowded with the memorials of litera- 
ry eminence. But such men erect their own monuments of 
materials which neither the sword of the conqueror, nor the 


ravages of time can destroy. 


*Tis not a pyramid of marble stone, 

Though high as our ambition ; 

Tis nota tomb cut out of brass, which can 
Give life to th’ ashes of a man, 

But verses oniy. They shall fresh appear 
Whilst there are men to read and hear ; 
When time shall make the lasting brass decay 
And eat the pyramid away.f+ 


In no country, perhaps, is it more necessary to expand 
the mind, and display the mest flattering incentives to litera- 
ry excellence, thaninour own. In the nations of Europe, one 
ruler succeeds another, without regard to any other qualifi- 
cation than the slender and dubious merit of consanguinity. 
At one moment the government is supported by valour, illus- 
trated by talents, and dignified by virtue: but in the next, it 
totters onthe weak shoulders of imbecility, or is disgraced by 
vice. Human creatures are transferred from one ruler to 
his successor, as beasts are purchased, until they become de- 
based to a rank scarcely superior. 

Here the mind of man walks abroad in its native majes- 
ty, untrammelled by any shackels, save those which reason 


— 
. 





+ Cow ey on the praise of poetry. 
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imposes. We live under a government which was formed, 
to use the emphatical language of the constitution, for the 
common good of all, and which is administered by those only 
to whom the people confide that important trust. Hence re- 
sults the importance of disseminating correct principles among 
minds which are intrusted with the dangerous and difficult 
task of self-government. The members must be sound, to 
preserve the health of the body. ‘The happiness of every 
people is in proportion to their virtue and good sense. 

Various modes have been adopted to inculcate the max- 
ims of morality, literature and politicks. By the Rhapsodoi, 
or poets of Greece, they were reduced to metrical measures 
and sung from door to door. Im the porticos of Athens, and - 
among her classical groves, knowledge was derived from the 
pregnant sentitiousness of Pericles, the dexterous logic of 
A&schines, and the prophetick eloquence of Demosthenes. 

But the art of printing forms the most important era in the 
history of the human mind. By that happiest of all inven- 
tions, Literature was extensively diffused, and the means of 
knowledge were placed within the power of all who were de- 
sirous to‘learn. Genius no longer sought the silence of 
sylvan scenes, nor languished in the leisure of a cloistered 
life. ‘Then learning revived her drooping head, and errour 
shrunk from the scrutinizing eye of inquiry. Awakened 
by the powerful call of genius and guided by taste, the student 
conversed with the poets, the orators, the historians and _phi- 
losophers of other times. With enthusiastick tread, he explor- 
ed the plains of Marathon, or wandered by the side of the sa- 
ered Ilyssus. 


I seem through consecrated walks to rove ; 

T hear soft musick die along the grove ; 

Led by the sound, I rove from shade to shade, 
By God-like poets, venerable made, 


It is by abstracting the mind from the selfish pursuits of 
the world, and retiring within itself to the contemplation of the 
finished models of antiquity, that our ideas are enlarged and 
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a spirit of emulation awakened. ‘The love of fame, “ the last 
infirmity of noble minds,” then reigns without controul, and 
the child of fancy hails the hour of inspiration as the season 
of rapture. 

But the subject is copious, and grows upon us more 
rapidly than the limits of a preface will admit. 

It is for the purpose of displaying these models of per- 
fection in such a manner, as to render them more familiar ; 
to stimulate ambition by examples of successful merit, to 
cheer the diffident, and humble the arrogant; to cultivate a 
general ardour for the publick weal ; to refine the manners 
and polish the understanding, that the aid of the liberal and 
the learned is now solicited in behalf of a literary repertory. 

On the utility of periodical publications, so much has 
been written that the subject is trite, and possesses as little 
interest as a “ twice-told tale, vexing the dull ears of a drow- 
sy man.” ‘The advantages which they afford, and the plea- 
sures which they communicate, are attested by the avidity 
with which they are perused. In their pages, Variety un- 
folds her rainbow hues to captivate the indolent, and detain 
the idle. ‘The gravity of History is relieved by the frolick face 
of merriment. In one corner Experience displays her beacon, 
and teaches the vicissitudes of life ; and the traveller leads 
the reader from clime to clime, and portrays the manners of 
nations. Fancy raises her voice, and the votary of the Muses 
delights to hear her enchanting strains. 

In the City of Baltimore so many abortive attempts have 
been made to establish a Literary Miscellany, that Experiment 
and Disappointment have become synonymous terms. The 
weekly visits of the Companion were scarcely greeted by a 
civil salutation: the rays of Adoonshine were speedily extin- 
guished : no one couldsee through the Spectacles : the rich 
gems of the Casket, were never discovered, and the Emerald, 
with all the lustre and brightness which it may display, will 
probably sparkle in vain. 
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After so many examples to repress the arrogance of the 
vain and blight the hopes of the sanguine, it may be asked, 
what expectations can be cherished of adifferent fate. To such 
questions the Editors of this Miscellany can only confess that 
they are not prepared with any answer. ‘The motives which 
have suggested this publication arise from a love of letters 
and a desire to rescue the City of their residence from the | 
sneers of the sarcastick and the reproaches of the illiberal. 

Of their power to amuse or instruct the Editors will nei- 
ther use a language “ stately and monarchial,” promising, as 
the Greeks expressed it, mountains of gold, nor shall “ ex- 
cuse come prologue” to what they intend to exhibit. J shall 
neither trouble the reader, nor myself, says an eloquent divine, 
with any apology for publishing of these sermons ; for if they 
be in any measure truly serviceable to the end for which they 
are designed, I do not see what apology is necessary, and tf 
they be not so, [am sure none can be sufficient. 

In the commencement of their career, they rest their 
claims to publick favour entirely on the goodness of their in- 
tentions, and after a fair and impartial trial, they will hear 
the decision without amurmer. Yet they cannot but antici- 
pate a benignant verdict, for 
of his fellow men, 





He well deserves, who for their evening hours, 


A blameless joy affords ; and his good works, 
When in the grave he sleeps, shall still survive. 
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AGRARIUS DENTERVILLE, OR THE VICTIM OF DISCONTENT: 


A TALE. 


Laudet diversa sequentes. Horace. 


‘“'T'ur Heavens are against me,” exclaimed Agrarius, 
retiring into his house with his rake over his shoulder, “ the 
heavens are unpropitious, and my hay will be spoiled. My 
ground never afforded so large a crop of grass ; how eagerly 
have I anticipated the sum it would produce, and to what ad- 
vantage has my imagination disposed of the money, and now 
to behold my prospects blasted—surely ’tis insupportable. 
flad I never expected it, had my land yielded at first but a 
scantly supply, I should have remained satisfied : or, at last, 
should not have murmured at my misfortune ; but now dis- 
appointments is rendered doubly painful. How unhappy is the 
situation of the husbandman,” continued he, seating himself 
on a bench by his door,—“ a dependant on the seasons, he tills 
_ the earth, but does not enjoy its fruits ; he sows the corn, but 
the produce of his labour is reserved for another : with the 
sweat of his brow he contributes to enjoyments in which he can- 
not participate, and to luxuries in which he will never indulge. 
There,” cried he, pointing with his finger to an elegant villa 
that was situated on the top of a neighbouring hill, “ there is 
the mansion of my landlord. How unbounded is his happi- 
ness ! a spacious domain, crowds of servants, costly chambers, 
the most inviting delicacies, the most voluptuous gratifica- 
tions, and whatever can delight the imagination, or satisfy the 
desires, are united to render his existence pleasurable. If he 
asks, he receives. Ifphe speaks, he is obeyed. His domes- 
ticks vie with each other in their attention towards him ; they 
venerate him as a being of an order superior to themselves, 
and all are emulous to please the persons they adore. Whilst 
I! painful recollections! I have no menials to attend me ; no 
pleasures to alleviate the disquietude that corrodes me. Does 
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the humble swain bow down at my approach ?—And oh, my 
God !” continued he, suddenly starting from his seat, “ is this 
thy justice ? Is it thy will, that thousands, by their misery, 
should contribute to make one man happy? a mortal formed 
from the same dust, and composed of the same materials as 
themselves.——-Oh ! my father, my father, why did thy injudi- 
cious fondness deprive me of the blessings of ignorance ? why 
didst thou so sedulously instil into my mind the seeds of lear- 
ning ’—Baneful seeds! they have shown me the wretched- 
ness of my condition, without pointing out any method of re- 
lief ; they have taught me I am unhappy, but they have not 
instructed me how to be otherwise.” 

Whilst he gave vent to these reflections, the rain subsided, 
the sun appeared again, and Agrarius, discontented with his 
own, and envying the fate of his exalted neighbour, returned. 
to his labour with a mind overwhelmed with dispondency. 

Agrarius had been born with better prospects. His fa- 
ther, descended from a reputable family, had been a merchant 
of great respectability, and once had large possessions in the 
West Indies. He had married a woman of some beauty, 
and of an amiable disposition; and (what made her appear still 
more amiable in his eyes) she had brought him a fortune 
more than adequate to his expectations. Misfortunes, such 
as no earthly wisdom could have foreseen, or prevented, stript 
him of his riches. Of his ships, some were overtaken by 
storms and foundered at sea, and others were captured by the 
privateers of the enemy. A rebellion was excited among the 
negroes of the island where his possessions chiefly lay, and, 
in the general confusion, his estates suffered the most consi- 
derably. Loss succeeded to loss, till at length, finding it im- 
possible to stem the torrent of such repeated misfortunes any 
longer, he resigned what remained of his property into the 
hands of his clamorous creditors. Upon an examination of 
his affairs, they found them to be even worse than had been 
supposed, but they, considering his distresses rather the result 
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of ill fortune, than imprudence, accepted a dividend of so 
much in the pound of what remained, and ceased to trouble 
their debtor when they perceived no advantage could accrue 
to themselves by further persecution. His wife had depar- 
ted from the world in time to avoid being a spectator of the 
troubles that ensued, leaving behind her Agrarius, their only 
son. Reduced to poverty, and preserving nothing of his for- 
mer splendid condition but his inflexible pride, the father of 
Agrarius collected together the few trifles which the generosity 
of his creditors had reserved him, and retired with his son into 
obscurity as soon as he found he could maintain no longer the 
brilliancy of his accustomed station in life. 'The pride which 
made him so anxiously shun the taunts of the world, restrain- 
ed him likewise from entreating the assistance of any 
of his former friends. 'To lie under an obligation was to him 
insupportable, and he could with greater fortitude endure the 
long catalogue of miseries attendant on poverty, than appear 
in a supplicating posture before the companions of his prosper 
rity. But still he was no philosopher, the misfortunes he had 
experienced served rather to contract his mind, than to elevate 
him above them, and the stern look of discontent was from 
that moment always seen to lower on bis furrowed brow. He 
rented a small farm situated in one of the most retired spots 
he could discover, which he cultivated chiefly with his own 
hands and those of his son. Agrarius had been naturally of 
a lively disposition ; when a boy, his fine countenance had 
borne the marks of a manly freedom, and his behaviour had 
been distinguished for its graceful affability ; but the pernici- 
ous precepts and ideas so carefully instilled into his tender 
mind, counteracted the good intentions of nature, and render- 
ed him a misanthrope, whom she had originally intended for 
society and the world. His father had received a liberal edu- 
cation, and that education he employed, not for the welfare, 
but for the ruin of his son. ‘There are many things that at 
first we regard only in the light of superfluity, which, by re- 
VOL. I. B 
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peated indulgence, become, at last, to be ranked among the 
necessaries of life ; and the aged father of Agrarius, accus- 
tomed from his infancy to the various entertainments and 
splendid banquets of a voluptuous city, could badly relish a 
poetical, though perhaps monotonous life of rural privacy and 
vegetable repasts. His sole delight was to recount and exag- 
gerate to his attentive and creudulous son, the splendour in 
which he had formerly lived, and the luxurious ease he had 
enjoyed ; and he never omitted afterwards to compare the 
glowing picture he had so y‘vidly painted, with the laborious 
exertion and rigid frugality inseparably connected with their 
present situation. ‘The contrast was not to be endured. He 
became dejected at the continual recollection. ‘The united 
pressure of disconcent and despondency, by degrees, over- 
powered him; and, after an imefiectual struggle of a few 
years, he sunk to his grave, execrating the poverty, his mis- 
fortunes had reduced him to, and detesting a world in which 
he was now become insignificant. Unhappily he did not die 
before he had inculcated into the mind of his son the errone- 
ous ideas that had occasioned his own destruction. 

One morning as Agrarius, returning from his labour, 
walked thoughtfully toward home, mournfully sighing at his 
wretched situation, and glancing many an invidious look at 
the superb mansion of his landlord, he saw a man approach 
towards him, drest in mourning, and riding upon a horse 
which appeared quite exhausted with fatigue. The man, who 
seemed unconscious of the jaded condition of his beast, conti- 
nued whipping and spurring, till coming up to Agrarius, 
“ Pray, my friend,” said he, “ does not a person, by the name 
of Richard Agrarius Denterville, live somewhere hereabouts.” 
The youth started with astonishment ;—that had been the 
appellation of his father, but, after his misfortunes, he chose 
to retain only his second name, thinking, that although the 
insolvency of Denterville was the topick of every one’s conver- 
gation, few would interest themselves concerning the solitary 
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Agrarius. “ Yes,” repiied he, half hesitating whether he 
should acknowledge him to have been his father, ‘ he once 
lived here but—he is gone.”——“ Gone ! where?” replied the 
man, in atone of impatience, “ I must see him let him be 
where he will.”—* He is gone,” answered the other, cooly, 
“to his grave.”— What! Dead :” exclaimed the man; 
Good God! what an unfortune circumstance ;—but tell me, 
has he left any children.” —“ One,” answered Agrarius, who 
began to dislike the interrogatories of his new acquaintance. 
“And where is he ?”~—‘¢ Here,” replied the youth. ‘The 
monosyllable “ here,” pronounced in a gentle and rather ti- 
morous voice by Agrarius, had a very surprising effect upon 
the person in black ; he descended from his horse, pulled off 
his hat, and making a low bow: “ Sir,” said he, respectfully, 
“ if you are really the son of Mr. Denterville, be pleased to 
inform me if your father had not an aunt who resided in **** 
shire? you will excuse my asking the question, but some- 
thing of importance depends on the result of my inquiry.”— 
“ Yes,” said Agrarius, as much disconcerted now by the sud- 
den politeness of the man, as he had _ been before by his great 
inquisitiveness, ‘ he had. I remember he has often mentioned 
her to me, and since his insolvency, had more than once been 
resolved to write toher for assistance.” —“*Then, Sir,” return- 
ed the man, “she has been dead these three weeks; no will 
can be found, and all her property of course descends to her 
nearest male relation as heir atlaw. I, who was her steward, 
have been at great trouble to ascertain who this fortunate per- 
son might be, and at length, by some papers I found in her 
bureau, I discovered she had a nephew, called Richard Agra- 
rius Denterville. LI immediately recollected the name when 
I saw it, as his distress had some years ago made a great 
noise in the world. I went directly to one of the creditors 
who was my acquaintance, and who luckily happened to be 
his former confidential friend, who had been most active in 
procuring his dividend, and to whom alone he had entrusted 
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the secret of his retirement. He toid me where he was gone, 
and I have ridden post to this place in expectation of finding 
him ; if you, Sir, are his son, and if he is dead, permit me to 
congratulate you on your unexpected fortuue, and I hope you 
will excuse the rudeness with whieh I just now questioned 
you.” 

The astonishment of Agrarius may be better conceived 
than expressed. He scarcely breathed ;—now he told the 
man to begin his narrative again, and then he abruptly inter- 
rupted him in the commencement. His eyes sparkled, his 
cheek glowed, his frame seemed convulsed with joy, he dart- 
ed alook at the mansion of his sumptuous landlord, which 
had been so long the object of his envy and the pinnacle of his. 
ambition. ‘“ Tell me,” said he, with vehemence, grasping the 
arm of the man with one, hand, and pointing to the villa be- 
fore him with the finger of the other, “tell me, is the house I 
am now master of as spacious as that.”—‘ As that Sir!” re- 
peated the man, with contempt, “ Yes, of double the size.” — 
“My God I thank thee,” exclaimed the frantick youth, prostra- 
ting himself on the ground, “thou art just, thou hast graci- 
ously heard my prayers; I shall be rich, I shall be happy. 
Quick, quick,” continued he, turning suddenly to the man, 
“make haste and lead me to it.”—' Sir,” said the steward, 
“ if you will ride this horse to the next town, which is but 
two miles distant, I will there procure you a chaise, and we 
shall arrive at Cawdor Castle, (for that was its name) by to- 
morrow evening.” Agrarius, his senses almost overcome by 
such an unexpected and delightful evolution of fortune, im- 
mediately mounted the horse, without returning to his hum- 
ble habitation, and even without remembering that such an 
habitation existed. 

Deluded youth ! the time may arrive when that coat, con- 
temptible as it now appears, shall become the favourite object of 
thy mutable wishes. ‘Thou wilt recollect the days, the years, 
thou hast past within it. Thou wilt sigh for the uninterrupt- 
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ed tranquillity it affords, and thou wilt be willing to resign thy 
possessions, ample as they are, to end thy days in its seques- 
tered situation ! 

When they arrived at the town, the provident steward 
procured a ready made suit of cloths conformable to the cir- 
cumstances of his master, in which Agrarius drest himself, 
and springing into the chaise, he arrived at Cawdor Castle on 


the evening of the next day. 


(To be Continued.) ‘N 


P| 


EVENING RECREATIONS, 
BY A DESULTORY READERs 


No. I. 


The fire and enthusiasm which so strongly mark the 
writings and pourtray the character of Sappho, appear in 
none of her works that have descended to us, more decidedly 
than the following little fragment. Passionately devoted to 
literature herself, her whole soul is poured out in indignation 
against an associate who had probably derided her talents, or 
stigmatized her poetical labours as unsuited to her sex and 


condition. 
TO AN ILLITERATE WOMAN-—FROM THE GREEK OF SAPPHO. 


Unknown unheeded shalt thou die, 
And ne memorial shal] proclaim, 

That once beneath the upper sky 
Thou hadst a being and a name. 


For never to the muses’ bowers 

Didst thou wth glowing heart repair, 
Nor ever intertwine the flowers 

That fancy strews unnumber’d there. 


oe 
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Doom’d o’er that dreary realm, alone, 
Shunn’d by the gentler shades, to go, 

No friend shall soothe, nor parent own 
The child of sloth, the muse’s foe. 





ON NOSES——-FROM THE GREEK OF AMMIANUS- 


Dick cannot wipe his nostrils if he pleases, 
(So long his nose is, and his arms so short;) 
Nor ever cries “God bless me” when he sneezes ; 


: 
' 
' 
i 
| 
' 


He cannot hear so distant a report. 


See 


The nose has been a frequent subject of ridicule and. 
controversy long before the time of Sterne’s Slaukenburgius. 
Among the anonymous Greek epigrams is one describing 
| the nose of a person which supplied him with all the comforts 
and conveniences of life. ‘“ The nose of Castor is a spade 
( when he digs, a trumpet when he snores, an anchor at sea, 
a plough in the field,” &c. with a multitude of other extra- 

vagances. In another epigram, written by no less considera- 
? ble a poet than the Emperor Trajan, and with nearly an equal 
i regard to probability, we find that one of his courtiers was 
{ proprietor of a nose which might easily be converted into a 


sun-dial. 


Let Dick some summer’s day expose 
Before the sun his monstrous nose, 
And stretch his giant mouth to cause 
Its shade to fall upon his jaws ; 

With nose so long and mouth so wide, ° 
And those twelve grinders side by side, 
Dick with a very little trial 

¥ Would make an excellent sun-dial. 


Another was happy enough to wear a nose which, in case 
H | of fire might be applied to the purpose of a ladder, down 
: which the family might descend from their chambers into the 
i street: 
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When Timothy’s house was on fire t’other night, 

The wretched old man almost died with the fright ; 
For ropes and for water he bawl’d till half mad, 

For no water was near and no ropes to be had: 

The fire still grew hotter, and Tim still grew madder ; 
Till he thought of Dick’s nose and it serv’d for a ladder. 


Long and short noses will ever have their most violent 
partizans in the Roman and the Negro. Non nostrumest tantas 
componere lites. ‘The epigram which gave occasion to this 
note has helped to furnish Sir Thomas Brown with one of the 
most amusing chapters in his “ Vulgar Errors”—that on sa- 
luting a person who sneezes. He proves it to be of the old- 
est origin, from Apuleus, in his story of the fuller’s wife ; 
from Pliny, in that problem of his, “ cur sternutantes salu- 
tantur ;” and there are reports that Tiberius the emperor, 
otherwise a very sour man, would perform this rite most 
punctually unto others, and expect it in return. Petronius 
Arbiter, who was pro-consul of Bythinia, in the reign of 
Nero, mentions it in these words : “ Gyton collectione spiritus 
plenus, ter continuo ita sternutavit, at gravatum concuteret, 
ad quem motum Eumolpus conversus, Salvere Gytona jubet.” 
Celius Rhodoginus hath an example hereof among the Greeks, 
far ancienter than these, that is, in the time of Cyrus the 
younger ; when, consulting about their retreat, it chanced that 
one of them sneezed : at the noise whereof one of them called 
upon Jupiter Soter. He thus gives the epigram in English. 


Proclus with his hand his nose can never wipe, 

His hand too Jittle is his nose to gripe ; 

He sneezing calls not Jove ; for why ? he hears 
Himself not sneeze, the sound’s so far from his ears. 


Now the ground of this ancient custom, says Brown, was 
probably the opinion the ancients held of sternutation, which 
they generally conceived to be a good sign or bad, and so up- 
on this motion, accordingly used a salve or zeu soson, as a 
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gratulation for the one, and a deprecation from the other. 
“ Of sneezing, sayeth Aristotle, they honour it as somewhat 
sacred.” He then continues to show in what cases sneezing 
is agood or bad sign, how much of a man’s future successes 
or misfortunes depend on the hand in which he sneezes ; 
what battles have been lost owing to the general sneezing 
into his left hand, &c. Brown’s Vulgar Errors, lib. 4. cap. 9. 


FRENCH GALLANTRY. 


In the fair and courteous days of France, when a gay 
and half-romantic gallantry was the universal taste of the 
young and old, the lofty and the humble, Madame la Mare- 
schale de Mirepoix, already in the winter of her days, but with 
more wit and warmth of imagination than most of the youn- 
gest and gayest ladies of the court, sent to her old admirer 
M. le duc de Nivernois, a lock of her grey hair, accompanied 
by some very elegant verses, descriptive of the regard she 
felt for him, which age could neither extinguish nor diminish. 
The Duke’s reply is one of the sweetest specimens of tender- 
ness and gayety that I ever remember to have met with. 


Quoi! vous parler de cheveux blancs ? 
Laissons, laissons courir le tems : 

Que nous importe son ravage ? 
Les tendres coeurs en sont exempts, 
Les amours sont toujours enfants, 

Et les graces sont de tout age. 


Pour moi, Themire, je le sens, 

Je suis toujours en mon printems, 
Quand je vous offre mon hommage. 

Si je n’avois que dix-huit ans, 

Que pouvois amer plus long-tems, 
Mais non pas amer d’avantage. 


For the consolation of those English ladies, who, like 
MM. M. de Mirepoix, are growing grey, and to assure them that 
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the aged themselves, though not likely to make new conquests, 
have at least the power of retaining the admirers of their 
youth, I venture to insert this rude copy of a beautiful ori- 
ginal. 


Talk not of snowy locks—have done, 
Time runs the same and let him run ; 
To us what boots the tyrant’s rage ? 
He knows not tender hearts so sever, 
The little loves are infants ever, 
The graces are of every age. 


To thee, Themira, when I bow, 
Forever in my spring I glow, 

And more in years approve thee. 
Could I to gay sixteen return, 
With longer ardour I might burn, 

But, dearer, could not love thee. 


AN EVENING ON THE WATER. 


The tranquil manner in which we glided along the in¢ 
teresting scenery, afforded the most soothing and delightful 
sensations to my heart. This fascinating calm was now and 
then agreeably interrupted in passing the different towns, by 
the barking of the watch dog, or the striking of the clock. 
Sometimes, from the summit of a mountain, where FI could 
just descry the cross shapen spire, we heard the tinkling of the 
convent bell, summoning the pious inhabitants to their mid- 
night services. ‘Twice, in passing a lonely tower, we distin- 
guished the distant voice of the wakeful sentry going his desti- 
ned rounds ; how many interesting objects ! and with how many 
more might I swell the catalogue! such as the tinkling of the 
sheeps bells, and the lowing of the cattle among the her- 
bage, and now and then the call of the boatmen to each other. 
When you consider that every sound trembles with such fre- 
quent reverberations along the river, or is reflected back from 


rock to rock with seven-fold repetition, you may conceive 
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how much it must increase the effect of every murmur that 
broke the stillness. Just before day break, I desired Gio- 
vanni to take my horn, and give some of his best airs, in his 
best and most sonorous manner. The effect was grand be- 
yond description, the sound echoed from rock to rock, from 
mountain to mountain, and seemed to extend for many miles 
up and down the river. Forthe last air he gave, with great 
propriety, 
“ Tell me babbling echo, why,” &c. 


after which I desired him to sing it ; and how often since 
have I repeated the closing words of that beautiful song ; 


From morn to night prolong the tale, 
Let it ring, let it ring, from vale to vale ! 


Oh! thou wizard stream ! how frequently shall I look 
back to the many delightful hours, days and weeks, which 
TI have passed by thy tide! If streams are the heunts of fac- 
ries, how must thy enchanted borders be thronged by the 
light footed train! Yes, my friend, in the dull hours that fu- 
ture life may chance to bring with it, I shall often look back 
to these delicious scenes of enjoyment; or when sickness 
turns me pale, and imprisons me in the narrow precincts of 
a chamber, I will then court the faery sisterhood to weave for 
me anew those enchanted visions that so much captivated 
my imagination, whilst alternately gliding on the suriace, or 


wandering on the margin of my favourite river ! 


" Letier from Europe. 
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Divitiis homines, an sint virtute beati ; 
Quidvé amicitias, usus rectum utrum trahat nos, 
Et que sit natura boni, summumgue quid ejus. 


Tior. 


‘Fo the recluse who calmly surveys the actions and pur- 
suits of the world, it is a subject of wonder to contemplate the 
eagerness with which men pursue the phantom happiness. 
[It is an ignis fatuus which all can touch yet none can describe. 
Though no two persons travel in the same path, yet every one 
believes that he has found the true road to this faery castle ; 
and Hope, smiling and elastic, still beckons him foward, un- 
tilhe becomes the victim of delusion, and a long night of des- 
pair and old age succeeds the gay sunshine of infatuation and 
youth. 

That these disappointments generally arise from our a- 
dopting the passions instead of reason as a guide, is universally 
acknowledged. ‘The obligations which we owe to each other 
as individuals are indelibly stamped upon our minds by an 
Omnipotent hand, and they are so clearly indicated to our ap- 
prehensions, that they are never infringed without a conscious- 
ness of the violation. Fiven the untutored savage of the 
wilderness conceals what he has stolen from another. But 
in this respect the great fault is that we do not tame the li- 
centious extravagance of our dispositions to the practice of 
those duties, which we know ought to be performed. 

Enter a circle of fashionable society and observe how 
variously the persons are empleyed. The fire side is flanked 
by a crowd of coxcombs whose emulation is confined to the 
size of a watch sea! or the cut of a coat, Some of them are 
clerks in compting houses, whose education has not been ex- 
tended beyond the knowiedge of figures and the mechanical 
use of apen. In such persons these follies may be palliated— 
But in general thev are probationary members of professions 
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where the gravity of reflection is expected to take the place 
of idineess and frivolity : instead of pushing forward with 
eagerness, to those stations m society which are the rewards 
of industry, of perseverance and of honesty, they “lie awake 
whole nights to carve the fashion of a new doublet,” and spend 
the next day in displaying it in the streets. Yet these beings 
know no moments of infelicity, save when they are greeted 
by the unwelcome salutation of a dun, that monster 


abhorred by Gods and Men. 


In another part of the circle you may find an ancient 
spinster, who practised the seemingly reluctant assent at her 
toilet in the days of the revolution, and still plays the same 
arts upon the sons and grand-sons of its heroes. ‘The occu- 
pation is as delightful now as it was then, because expectation 
still promises success. Nigh to her you may see another at 





acard table—in spite of her wrinkles you may read in her 
features the legible lines of some of the vilest passions that 
corrode our nature.—She tells you, that it is an innocent a- 
musement, and she only plays to pass away the time. But 
remark the eagerness with which she inspects the cards : see 
hope and fear and doubt alternately striving for the mastery 
on her pale cheek—with what anxiety she awaits her adver- 
sary’s play : how quickly she grasps her portion of the pitiful 
stake, or with what indigmant eyes she beholds it swept inte 
the more successful purse of another! Follow her to the mid- 
night embers of her own hearth. A husband, whose mind 
has been distracted through the day by the vexations of busi- 
ness, now sleeps, unconscious of the criminal extravagance of 
her whose comfort was the object of kis toil. Does such a 
woman possess a single emotion of sensibility, and can she 
meditate without self reproach ? Does she enjoy happiness ? 
if she do, then have avarice and meanness lost their names, and 
vice no longer wears an hideous aspect. The reign of the Eu- 
menides is revived, and libations of wine and honey shall again 
be poured upon the earth. Ah! no, deceive not thyself aged 
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gambler, disease with his baleful breath will soon accost thee : 
thy Aenours will then avail thee nought, and thou wilt find 
that a phantom has won the oddtrick. Healthno longer waves 
her poppies o’er thy couch, and serenity cannot’ infuse her 
balm into thy mind.—Unhonoured will pass the solitary mo- 
ments of old age and no tear of regret shall bedew thy cold 


grave ° 
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He reads much ; 
He is a great observer ; and he looks 
Quite through the deeds of men——Shakspeare. 


Were an old Athenian to be now raised from the dead 
and permitted to appear amongst us, one of the first questions 
perhaps that he would ask, would be,where are your philoso- 
phers ? In what gardens do they promulgate wisdom ? What 
tenets do they hold? Do they follow Socrates, Zeno, Plato, 
Epicurus or Aristotle? Or have they discovered new sys- 
tems for attaining the chief good that escaped the discern- 
ment of these once renowned masters of wisdom. 

Our answer would no doubt fill him with surprize if not 
contempt. Philosophers! we should say, we have none. 
The only pursuit thought worthy of man amongst us, is that 
of wealth. We have long since found out the chief good, 
and we are all of one opinion that it is the acquisition of mo- 
ney- Do you seek our aged proficients in wisdom? Go to 
the exchange, the market and the forum. Do you seek the 
young living abstemiously, inhabiting huts covered with 
straw, confined to the limits of a garden, and passing the vi- 
your of their youth in learning to be virtuous? Our’s reason. 
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far differently. Youth is the season of gayety, of vigour, of 
licentiousness. Let us live while we live, say they. Let us 
enjoy every gratification in our power: nor think of wasting 
our prime in the dull pursuit of science or of virtue. Do you 
ask for our lyceums, our academies ; do you wish to be led 
to the banks of a new Ilissus or Cephisus, to contemplate the 
seats of your ancestors, renovated here in all the lustre of an- 
cient Greece. We have none such. We have neither sages 
to teach, nor pupils that would stop to hear, the art of becom- 
ing good and wise. Our rivers roll on in silence their bil- 
lows to the ocean, nor are they ever invoked in their progress 
to listen to the harmony of the muses or to reverence the ma- 
jesty of wisdom. 

However such language would astonish an Athenian of 
the age of Pericles, to us it appears nothing extraordinary. 
Fashions have changed with times, and opinions with cir- 
cumstances ; we indeed think it singular that there ever 
should have been a race of men such as the ancient _philoso- 
phers, whose life and study was devoted to the pursuit of truth 
and the practice of virtue. In the environs of Athens, between 
the two rivers, Ilissus and Cephisus, were seated the gardens of 
these philosophers. Held by them as their inheritance, each 
of them with his scholars spent his life there, and on his death 
appointed an heir to his garden as regularly as a monarch does 
to his dominions.—Here, attended by crowds of young men, 
living on the plainest fare, and enduring themselves to absti- 
nence and hardships, they pursued the delightful employ- 
ment of searching into truth. They all variously enquiring for 
and practising according their different systems, that good 
which was chiefly worthy the attainment of a natural and 
dignified being such as man. 


Seated in the shade of these gardens they smiled at the 


- pursuits of avarice and ambition. Free from the ravaging 


diseases of the mind, which destroy not less than those of the 
body, they attained an uncommon period of old age : and 
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displayed, at the most advanced years, a brilliancy oi genius 
beyond that of ordinary men inthe prime of life. They ap- 
proached nearest to a state of true happiness during life, and 
have attained in the works of themselves and their historians, 
that immortality of fame which is the ambition of noble 
minds. 

‘These men, we are told, differed from all the Greeks of 
the time, in their appearance and physiognomy, and formed 
a peculiar race of people. ‘They were all remarkable for a 
paleness of countenance in contrast with the dark shade of 
their beards and hair. 'The orbits of their eyes and the bones 
of their cheeks were prominent, and the whole body lean 
and shrivelled ; yet little subject to disease, they attained a 
great age, and preseyved to the last moment a sound mind in 
a body apparently delicate. 

This descryption, it must be confessed, ill suits with any 
of the present time. ‘Those educated and practising accord- 
ing to the maxims of our philosophy, may be described in 
terms totally different. A good liver, or in other words, the 
practical philosopher according to our chief good, is of a 
ruddy countenance, agreeing well with the plumpness of his 
general frame. The orbits of hts eyes are small; his cheeks 
more prominent in flesh than bone: and the whole body well 
filled and inclining to rotundity. ‘They do not live remark- 
ably long nor are they, by any means, free from frequent dis- 
ease. ‘They exhaust their science in practice: having nei- 
ther industry nor inclination to communicate their slender 
knowledge to others. 

The gardens of the Greek philosophers have long been 
effaced, nor are any traces of them to be found among the 
degraded people who now occupy that illustrious corner of 
the globe. They have no imitators in modern times, nor are 
likely to have, owing either to the superior intelligence of la- 
ter generations, who have perceived the folly of the specula- 
tions of these famous men in seeking the chief good, while 
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we understand it without search; or that nature has not since 
recast any of those sublime geniuses with which she once il- 
luminated the world. 














CHEVALIER D’EON. 


FROM A LATE LONDON PAPER. 


In the vast rage of biographical history, from the éarli- 
est period down to the present time, there never perhaps, has 
been found a combination of events so remarkable—an as- 
sumption of character so various, and in many cases directly 
opposite, as in the life of this most extraordinary personage. 
After having sustained for the first fifty years, and in the most 
distinguished manner, the character of a scholar, a soldier 
and statesman, we suddenly and unexpectedly find M. D’Eon 
assuming the dress, and apparently with great reluctance 
submitting to be taken for a woman ; and it is not till up- 
wards of thirty years afterwards, that, on his death bed, are 
verified, beyond the’ possibility of doubt, his claims to the 
personal as well as mental distinctions ofa man. As some 
of the account of the principal events which have marked the 
life of this mysterious being, may not be unacceptable to the 
public, the following brief sketch is submitted, and its authen- 
ticity may be relied upon :— 

“ Charles Genevien Louise Auguste Andree Timothce 
D’Eon de Beaumont, was born at ‘lonnere, in Burgundy, on 
the 27th October, 1727, of an ancient family. He received 
his education at the College Mazarin, at Paris. After the 
death of his father, he was patronized by the Prince of Conti, 
and was presented by Louis XV. with a cornetcy of Dra- 
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“‘ In the year 1755, he was employed under the Cheva- 
her Douglas, in transacting a negociation of a most delicate 
and important nature at the court of St. Petersburgh, which 
by their means was reconciled to Frances 

“* The Chevalier at the time of his first coming over to 
England, was captain of dragoons in the French service, and 
secretary to the duke de Nivernois, in which character he be- 
haved so much to the duke’s satisfaction, that that nobleman, 
upon his departure for France, got M. D’Eon appointed mi- 
nister plenipotentiary in his room. In this situation he re- 
mained until superceded by the count de Guerchy. 

“ From this period until the death of Louis XV. M. 
D’Eon continued to reside in England, destitute, it is true, of 
any official character, but honoured with the notice and friend- 
ship of the most distinguished persons in this country.—And. 
here we enter upon a circumstance of D’Eon’s life now ren- 
dered as mysterious in its origin, as it is wonderful in its suc- 
cessful concealment for so many years. Some faint rumours 
had spread at various preceding periods, that M. D’Eon was 
a woman, and, in addition to certain feminine appearances in 
his voice and person, still stronger surmise was indulged, es- 
pecially at Petersburg, on account of the total indifference, 
and even aversion as to all affairs of gallantry constantly ex- 
hibited by D’Eon towards the females of that voluptuous court, 
where amorous intrigue is well known to have mixed itself 
on most occasions with political events. Not that the man- 
ners or deportment of D’Eon were either harsh or forbidding 
towards women, but the extreme caution with which he al- 
ways avoided any private or particular intercourse with them, 
gave strength to the doubts excited as to his sex ; and other 
circumstances concurring (the detail of which our present li- 
mits forbid,) at this time to place the sexual claim of D’Eon, 
«S$ a woman, on the most absolute footing of proof both in 

*rance and England, he assumed the female dress, and from 
the year 1777, down to his death was universally regarded as 
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a woman. ‘The first few years after this metamorphosis were 
passed by, M. D’Eon arrived in France, where if the merits of 
the newly estabiished Demoiselle are to be estimated by the re- 
ception she met at the court of Louis XVI. and the expressi- 
ons of esteem made to her by almost every person in the king- 
dom—she was deserving of the highest praisex—About the 
year 1785, M. D’Eon returned to England, where he has re- 
sided ever since. 
‘In the year 1777, we find such strong doubts entertain- 








ed of his sex as to produce wages to a large amount, anda 
curious trial before iord Mansfield. * 

“ Tt is now evident that the fraud of the Gambling Po- 
licies was the result of a direct conspiracy, to which the Che- 
valier himself must have been a party. Qn the above trial, it 
was sworn by M. de Morande and M. le Goux, on the testi- 
mony of occular demonstration, that the Chevalier was a fee 
male. He affected to quarrel with M. de Morande for the 
discovery, but finally acquiesced in the falsehood, and put on 
the female habit. The verdict on the case tried was after- 
wards set aside, upon the act requiring an interest in cases of 
assurance for life. But many thousand pounds were paid by 
gendemen, who considered the debts as debts of honour.—It 
now becomes a question, whether in point of honour, the sums 
ought not to be refunded, as we presume there is no prescrip- 
ton in debts of honour. 

“ Since the year 1778, little has been heard of the Che- 
valier. ‘Phe French revolution, fatal to so many establish- 
ments, deprived him also of a pension granted by Louis X Vth, 
and confirmed by his successor. Fora few subsequent years, 
the sale of part of his effects, and the profits of a publick 
fencing exhibition in various parts of the United Kingdom, 
enabled M. D’Eon to subsist with decency, but the increas- 
ing weight of age, and infirmities, gradualiy rendered him in- 
capable of these exertions, and for many years past he has 
becn struggling with poverty and distress. 

“* Vide Cowp. 729. Da Cesta v. Jones. Id, 
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“For these two years past, M. D’Eon scarcely ever 
quitted his bed, though it was only within these few months 
that he has laid aside the pen. [is health gradvally grew 
weaker, and at length an extreme state of debility ensued, 
which terminated in his death on Monday se’nnight, about 10 
o’clock.—It was not till after his decease that Madame Cole, 
the old and res,:ected friend of the Chevalier, whose fortunes, 
or rather misfortunes, she had shared for many years, on per- 
forming the last sad office to her friend, of laying out the 
corpse, found it was that of aman. After the first surprise 
had subsided, the discovery was the next morning communi- 
cated tosome of the Chevalier’s intimate friends, who judged 
that it would be proper to ascertain all points relative to so sin- 
gular an occurrence ; and accordingly on Wednesday last, in 
the presence of the Pere Elize, who had attended the Cheva- 
hier in his last illness, Mr. Wilson, the professor of anatomy, 
Mr. Ring, and Mr. Burton, two respectable surgeons, Sir Sid- 
ney Smith, the hon. Mr. Littleton, the hon. Mr. Douglas, Mr. 
Hoskins, a respectale solicitor, Mr. Richardson, bookseller, 
of Cornhill—the body was examined, and proved beyond a 
doubt, by the certificate of Mr. T’. Copeland, the surgeon, to 
be a male. ‘That all doubt of the identity of the person 
might be removed, some persons of the first respectability 
were called upon, who gave their positive tistimony that the 
person then before them was the same who lad always pass- 
ed for the Chevalier or the Chevaliere D’Eon. M. D’Eon 
has left two if not three nephews, of the name of O’Gonman, 
related, also, we believe, to the noble family of Thomond, in 
freland. None of those gentlemen are however in England 
at this time. 

“ This body of this extraordinary character has under- | 
gone not the only anatomical inspection of the whole faculty, 
but also of many hundreds of the most distinguished Curzo- 
sity of the metropolis. Strange to say, the female visitants 
have exceeded those of the other sex as three toone. [is 
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highness, the Duke of Gloucester, and several other persons 
of distinction, were among the latter. It lies in a handsome 
oak coffin, “overed with black cloth, and a black velvet cross 
on the lid, t the house of Mrs. Cole, in New Milliman st. to 
whose benevolent kindness and attention, the Chevalier was 
indebted for the principal comforts of his latter days. A cast 
was taken from the face on Friday. It is proposed to inter 
the body in St. Pancras Church-yard the day after to-mor- 
row. The Chevalier had completed the 84th year of his age. 
“The declaration now made of the sex ofthis generally 
supposed female character, is likely to give rise to several 
actions, for the recovery of sums unjustly paid by various 
underwriters on the faith given toa certificate, after an ex- 
amination of surgeons, 33 years ago ; several of these duped 
paymasters being still alive to reclaim such sums, and many 
of the payees also remaining in existence to answer such de- 
mands of re-payment. It may be remembered, that imme- 
diately after this pecuniary speculation was decided, the Che- 
valier assumed the female habit ; which to keep up the im- 


posture, was worn to the day of death. 
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TRANSLATED FROM A PARIS PAPER. 


To the Conductors of the Gazette de France. 


GENTLEMEN, 

The Journals of Paris have extracted from the English 
papers an article on the death of La Chevaliere D’Eon, which I 
cannot view in any other light than as an attempt at mystery. 
This article, which gives an account of a pretended inspec- 
tion and anatomical operation on the body after her decease 
(the result of which goes to establish that she was of the male 
sex) contains as many lies as lines ; and I shall proceed to 
lay before you, in opposition to that account, unsupported as 
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it is by evidence, details which are supported by authentick do- 
cuments and irrefragable proofs. 

It was in the year 1777 that the French minister re- 
quested that the Chevaliere D’ Eon would return to her native 
country in female attire. ‘The person who was charged wiih 
the mission was M. Tort, who had been acquainted with her 
in England, and whom I had defended at the Chatelet, in her 
suit with the count, since the duke of Guisnes. It was suppo- 
sed that I should have some influence in promoting the ob- 
ject of the negociation, and I accompanied him to London. 
In the conference we had with Mademoiselle D’Eon, I ad- 
dressed her thus :—** To ask if Mademoiselle D’Eon, loves 
glory, would be to forget all she has done to acquire it; but | 
does she not act contrary to her true interest by refusing, since 
she is confessedly a woman, to return to France dressed as 
it becomes a woman? Let us suppose that she continues to 
appear in her assumed dress, and that she presents herself 
adorned with her cross, she will be regarded merely as a 
chevalier of St. Louis, and she will be confounded with a 
thousand personages who wear that decoration ; but let her 
appear in a female attire, and with her cross, in the publick 
walks at the theatres, assemblies, &c. she could not fail to 
attract universal attention—there is not an individual in 
France, in Europe, what do I say, no not in the whole world, 
who could be mistaken in her person.——Every admiring spec- 
tator, who had sense enough to know his own name would 
exclaim on seeing her—there is Mademoiselle D’Eon! Be- 
cause she is the only woman in the world who has acquired 
by her merit that honourable distinction.” 

She seemed struck with my observations, confessed 
that she felt the force of them, promised to follow me, and 
assured me that she would be in Paris in three weeks. 

The Chevaliere kept her word and honoured me with 
a visit at my apartments, Rue de Foin St. Jacques, in the 
house formerly known by the name of Hotel de la Reine 
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Blanche. Here Mademoiselle Bertin, mantua maker to the 
Queen came to take measure, and to invest her with woman’s 
clothes. My wife attended, and assisted at the toilet. She 
remained about three months in my family. During that 
time several of my friends saw and dined in company with 
her. She went afterwards to reside at Versailles. 

I could give a circumstantial account of her reception 
at court, the occurrences there, her disgrace, her retirement 
to Tonnerre, where I passed ten days with her on my returr 
from an excursion to Franche Compte ; and could relate the 
circumstances which attended her journey to London, in 
1785, but this would be a good subject for a history, and there 
is no occasion for such a narrative in this place. 

In 1791, two objects, one personal, and the other con- 
nected with the interest of a client, rendered it necessary for 
me to repairto England. On my arrival in London, I wai- 
ted upon the Chevaliere, who never suffered me to take up 
my abode any where except in her house, No. 38, Brewer- 
street, Golden-square. My stay was unexpectedly prolonged. 
I arrived in the capital in the end of May and could not get 
away till the beginning of November. About a fortnight 
previously to my departure, my hostess was seized with a 
violent cholick, and so acute were the spasms, that her life 
appeared to be in imminent danger. M. De Lariviere wrote 
to the Marchioness De Lambert, his particular friend, who 
was indisposed ; ‘ I have in my heart, and in my disposition, 
a natural and compassionate tenderness for all who suffer; 
pity employs but does not fatigue me’ In offering her his 
services, he added— take me at my word. I wili go and 
take care of you. I have no longer any sex, I will not inter- 
fere with your delicacy.” What M. De Lariviere wrote to 
the Marchioness, I repeated to Mademoiselle D’Fon. And 


well [ might do so, for she was then 63 years old, and I was 
en the borders of my fiftieth. 
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During the whole time that she was in danger, which 
was 26 hours, I never left her, day nor night : nothing afford- 
ed her relief but the application of heated napkins to her sto- 
mach, renewing the application as frequently as possible. As- 
suredly in the course of the services rendered to her on this 
eccasion, it was impossible to keep me in ignorance as to her 
sex. On my returnto France she wrote to me, and pressed 
me to return to London ; but I rejected all her intreaties. 

The following year some members of the Assembly 
engaged her tocome forward. She offered her services either 
for war or for negociations, which were not accepted ; and 
that is the inference to be deduced from a letter brought to 
my hand, by a singular accident, which she wrote to her 
mother the 4th July, 1802, in which she signs herself —‘ your 
dear daughter, the Chevaliere D’Eon.’ 

In 1802, Ihad occasion to recal myself to her recol« 
lection. She wrote a long letter to me, dated 24th July, in 
which she gave me an account of several particulars, and 
spoke of some perséns of our acquaintance. She said tome— 
‘That she did not set out in February, because she had 
fallen sick, and had not from that time left her house, her 
ehamber, or her bed.’ She continues. ‘* You know well 
that I am not an emigrant, inasmuch as I have been in this 
country since 1785, on account of my grand law suit against 
the heir of the late Lord Admiral Feriers, and that law suit 
is not yet terminated. I have by me, since 1792, my pass- 
ports from the French Republick, authorizing me to return to 
France ; but in order to have nothing to reproach myself 
with, I intend to return before the 1st Vendemaire, year I, 
in order to conform to the Decree of our hero Bonaparte, the 
saviour of France and of Europe. At present, my cares are 
devoted altogether to my health, and to the collection of a 
little money, to returnto France. It is easier for me to re- 
cover my health, than to obtain all the money due to me on 
account of my pension of 12,000 livres, which I haye not 
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touched since 1792. I beseech you to tell your very dear 
and amiable wife, that Mademoiselle D’Eon now blesses the 
Providence, that in 1777, obliged her to resume her first robe 
of innocence, &c. I am, for life and for death, your devoted 
servant, Genevieve D’Eon.’ 

From this time forth I received no account from her, 
ésither directly or indirectly. The fragments of this letter, 
which I lay before your eyes, prove, as I have stated to you, 
the falsehood of the statements contained in the article allu- 
ded to. You will observe by it, first, that the Chevaliere, did 
not live unknown at T'onnerre till 1792, inasmuch as she was 
yn London since 1785; that it is not true that she offered her 
services to the convention, inasmuch as it was in 1792 that 
she corresponded with the national assembly ; that she recei- 
ved passports from that assembly, and took passports from 
the English government, which is precisely the contrary of 
what the article says, ‘that she came to England about that 
time,’ for about thattime she was ready to depart from it. 

The pretended judgment of the court of King’s Bench, 
and the alledged order of the French government, which 
caused her to belong to the feminine sex, are not more genu- 
ine, neither the one or the other. There were certainly wa- 
gers among the English, who are, as every one knows, great 
wager-makers, on the subject of her sex, during the time when 
she lived among them, under th: name and habit of the che- 
valier D’Eon, but the judgment of the cqurt declared the 
wagers void, as being contra bonos meres, and decided no- 
thing upon her sex. JT remember that the Chevaliere, who 
had at the same time a quarrel with the Sieur Caron De Beau- 
marchais, and caused a pamphiet to be printed on the occa- 
sion, returned thanks to the English judge for the manner in 
which he expressed his sentiments. 

As to the supposed order of the French government 
to force her to dress herself as a woman, though she wasa 
man—would common sense admit of it? From what motive 
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so absurd, unreasonable, and immoral could such an order be 
intimated ? But, above all, supposing the Chevaliere to be 
Chevalier D’Eon, how is it possible to suppose he could have 
been so base and spiritless a heart as to submit to that order, 
and shamefully to wear the dress of 2 woman? There have 
been instances of women who felt themselves possessed of suf- 
ficient courage to support the characters of men and to dress 
themselves as men; but the masquerades of men assuming 
the characters of women, without some tincture of madness 
in the case, are very rare indeed. And it would not, perhaps 
be easy to find a single paralled for that of the abbe De Choi- 
sy, whose scandalous history we have under the title of ‘ The 
Cowntess De Barres, who passed the first years of his man- 
hood in the dress of a woman, in order to satisfy a dispo- 
sition for libertinism. 
But Mademoiselle D’Eon returning and resuming her 
female habits after she had passed her 48th year, has nothing 
in common withsucha precedent. Besides, her morals were 
always pure and innocent ; and the most inveterate of her 
enemies, when compelled to do her justice on this head, never 
spoke of her otherwise than in terms of respect. What plau- 
sible motive can there be conceived to give a colour for this 
vile masquerade? The will of the French ministry? But 
for a long time previous there was no ministry ; no ministers 
who could have the least interest in this disguise. Mer pension? 
She no longer received it, as is seen by her letter, and more- 
over, would this pension have obliged her to use fiction, even 
with her mother ? And is it to be supposed, that in writing 
to her mother, she would have signed your dear daughter, 
if she had been a male. For surely it will not be disputed 
that the mother must have known something of the fact. 
Indeed, it appears to me impossible, that the article 
alluded to has been drawn up in London, such as it appears 
in the Paris papers ; for it is impossible the Londoners could 
forget that in 1787 she had a fencing match (assawmi 
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@armes_) in that city, with St. George, in the presence of the 
princes, which was the subject of a painting, the engraving 
made from which is every day presented to our eyes on the 
quays, and in the print shops every where. 

In 1791, while I was with her, the proprietors of Vaux- 
hall gave her a benefit, which was placarded at all the corners 
of the streets. What? was she then obscurely vegetating at 
Tonnerre ? Is it to be conceived that in a city like London, 
not one will recollect events of so publick a nature ? There is 
not a thing in that article which is not an insult to truth, with- 
out excepting even the age allotted to her. Her death is 
stated to have taken place the 21st May, 1810, at the age of 
79 years ; but she was born at Tonnerre, the 5th October, 
1728, and must, therefore, be 82 years old instead of 79. 

From all this, it is to be concluded, that the article is 
but a story inserted in a journal to fill a column ; or that, if 
it has any foundation, if the pretended examination of the 
body has taken place, it must have been some adventurer, 
who made use of her name, to profit by the interest which 
she would inspire ; and that all those who are named as wit- 
nesses were deceived, and certified an errour. , 

This opinion leads us to the consoling idea, that she is 
not dead, and I do not yet despair, of receiving one day her 
acknowledgements for the proofs I give in your journal, of my | 
zeal for her glory, and of the attachment I owe to the friend- 
hip she showed for me, and that I sincerely felt for her. 


FALCONNET, Ancien Avocat. 
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MILITIA MUSTER. 
IN A LETTER TO A FRIEND. 
Dear Fugey, 


I happened not long since to be present at the muster 
of a captain’s company ina remote part of one of the coun- 
ties, and as no general description could convey an accurate 
idea of the achievements of that day, I must be permitted to 
go alittle into the detail, as well as my recollection will serve 
me. 

The men had been notified to meet at nine o’clock, 
‘armed and equipped as the law directs,’ that is to say, with 
a gun and cartrige box atleast, but, as directed by a law of 
the United States, ‘ with a good firelock, a sufficient bayonet 
and belt anda pouch with a box to contain not léss than 
twenty-four suffieient cartriges of powder and ball.’ At twelve, 
about one third, perhaps one half of the men had collected, 
and atrinspector’s return of the number present, and of their 
arms would have stood nearly thus : 1 captain, 1 lieutenant ; 
ensign, none ; fifers none ; privates. present, 23 ; ditto absent, 
50; guns, 15; gunlocks, 12; ramrods, 10 ; rifle pouches $ ; 
bayonets, none ; horsewhips, walking canes, and umbrellas 22. 
A little before one, the captain, whom I shalt distinguish by 
the name of Clodpole, gave directions for forming the line 
of parade. In obedience to this order, one of the sergeants, 
whose lungs had long supplied the place of a drum and fife, 
placed himself in front of the house, and began to bawl with 
great vehemence, ‘ All captain Clodpole’s company to parade 
here! Come GentTLemen, parade here " says he, ‘ and all 
you that hasn’t guns fall into the lower eend.’ He might have 
bawled till this time with as little success as the Syrens sung 
to Ulysses had he not changed his post to. a neighbouring shade. 
There he was immediately joined by all who were then at 
leisure ; the others were at that time engaged, either as parties 
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or spectators, at a game of fives, and could not just then at- 
tend. However, in less than half an hour the game was fin- 
ished, and the captain enabled to form his company and pro- 
ceed in the duties of the day. 

Look to the right, and dress ! 

‘They were soon, by the help of the non-commissioned. 
officers, placed in a straight line, but as every man was anxi- 
ous to see how the rest stood, those on the wings pressed 
forward for the purpose, till the whole line assumed nearly 
the form of a crescent. 

‘Why look at’em,’ says the captain—*why gentlemen 
you are all a crooking here at both eends, so that you will get 
on to me by and by—come gentlemen, dress ! dress 

This was accordingly done, but impelled by the same 
motive as before, they soon resumed their former figure, and 
so they were permitted to remain. 

Now gentlemen, says the captain, I am going to carry 
you through the revolutions of the manual exercise, and I 
want you gentlemen, to pay particular attention to the 
word of command, jist exactly as I give it out to you. I 
hope you will have a little patience, gentleman, if you please, 
and Vil be as short as possible, and if I be a going wrong, I 
will be much obliged to any of you gentlemen, to put me 
right again, for I mean all for the best, and I hope you will 

excuse me, if you please. And one thing, gentlemen, I must 
caution you against, in particular, and that is this, not to 
make any mistakes if you can possibly help it ; and the best 
way to do this, will be to do all the motions right at first, 
and that will also help us to get along so much the faster, 
and we'll try to have it over as soon as possible. —Come, boys, 
come to the shoulder. 

Poise, foolk ! 

Cock, foolk ! Very handsomely done. 

Take, aim ! ; 
Ram down cartridge ! No! no! Fire! 1 recollect now 
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that firing comes next after taking aim, according to Steuben; 
but with your permission gentlemen, Pll read the words just 
exactly as they are printed in the book, and then I shall be 
sure to be right. ‘@O yes! read it captain, read it (exclaimed 
twenty voices at once) that will save time.’ 

‘’Tention the whole then; please to observe, gentlemen, 
that atthe word of jire ! you must fire, that is, if any of your 
guns are /oaden’d, you must not shoot in year’nest, but only 
make pretence like, and you gentlemen fellow-soldiers, who’s 
armed with nothing but sticks, riding-switches and corn. 
stalks, need’nt go through the firings, but stand as you are, and 
keep yourselves to yourselves. 

Half cock, foolk! Very well done. 

S, h, u, t, (spelling) Stet pan! That too would have 
been very handsomely done, if you had’nt handled catridge 
instead of shettin pan, but I suppose you want noticing. 
Now ’tention one and all gentlemen, and do that motion a- 
gain. 

Shet pan! Very good, very well indeed, you did that 
motion equal to any old soldier—you improve ’stonishingly. 

Handle, catridge ! Pretty well, considering you did it 
wrong end foremost, as if you took the catridge out of your 
mouth and bit off the twist with the catridge-box. 

Draw rammer ! Those that havn’t no rammer to their 
guns need not draw, but only make the motion; it will do 
just as well, and save a great deal of time. 

Return rammer ! Very wellagain ! But that would have 
been done, I think, with greater expertness, if you had per- 
formed the motion with a little more dexterity. 

S, h, 0, u, l,—Shoulder foolk ! Very handsomely done in- 
deed ! Put your guns on the other shoulder, gentlemen. 

Order, foolk ! Not quite so well, gentlemen—not quite 
altogether, but perhaps I did not speak loud enough for you 
to hear me all atonce. Try once more if you please ; I hope 
you will be patient gentlemen, we will soon be through. 
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Order, foolk ! Handsomely done, gentlemen! very hand- 
somely done ! and altogether too, except that a few of you 
were a /eetle too soon, and some others a /eetle too late. 

In laying down your guns, gentlemen, take care to lay 
the locks up and the other sides down. 

?Tention the whole ! Ground foolk ! Very well. 

Charge, bayonet ! ¢ some of the men)—That can’t be 
right, captain ; pray look again, for how can we charge bay- 
onet without our guns ? 

(Captain. ) I don’t know as to that, but I know Pm 
right, for here ’tis printed in the book——c, h, a, r, yes, 
charge bayonet, that’s right, that’s the word, if I know how 
to read ; come, gentlemen, do pray charge bayonet! Charge, 
I say ! Why don’t you charge ? Do you think it an’tso? Do 
you think I have lived to this time o’day and don’t know what 
charge bayonet is? Here, come and see for yourselves; it’s 
plain as the nose on your fa——stop~stay—no! halt! no! 
no! Faith ’m wrong! I turned over two leaves at once, but 
I beg your pardon ; gentlemen we will not stay out long, 
and we’ll have something to drink as soon as we have done. 
Come boys, get up off the stumps and logs and take up your 





guns, we’ll soon be done ; excuse me if you please. 
Fix bayonet ! 

Advance, arms ! Very well done, turn the stocks of your 
guns in front gentlemen, and that will bring the barrels be- 
hind ; and hold them strait up and down if you please. Let 
go with your left hand and take hold with your right just be- 
low the guard. Steuben says the gun must be held p, e, r, 
pertic’lar—yes, you must always mind and hold your guns 
very pertic’lar. Now boys— ‘tention the whole ! 

Present, arms ! Very handsomely done! hold the guns 
over t’other knee ; t’other hand up—turn your hands round a 
little, and raise them up higher—draw the other foot back ! 
Now you are nearly right—very well done, GENTLEMEN; you 
have improved vastly since I first saw you; you are getting 
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too slick for taller ! What a charming thing it is to see men. 
under good discipline! Now, GENTLEMEN, we come to the 
revolutions—but, lord, men, you have got all in a sort of a 
snark, as I may say: how did you get all into sucha higglety 
pigglety. 

The fact was, the shade had moved considerably to the 
eastward, and had exposed the right wing of these hardy ve- 
terans to a galling fire of the sun. Being but poorly provid- 
ed with umbrellas at this end of the line, they found it conve- 
nient to follow the shade, and in huddling to the left for this 
purpose, they had changed the figure of their line from that 
of a crescent to one which more nearly resembles a pair of 
pot-hooks. 

“‘ Come, gentlemen,” (says the captain) “ spread your- 
selves out again into a straight line, and let us get into the 
wheelings and other matters as soon as possible.” 

But this was strenuously opposed by the soldiers. They 
objected to going into these revolutions at all, inasmuch as 
the weather was extremely hot, and they already had been 
kept in the field upwards of three quarters of an hour. They 
reminded the captain of his repeated promise to be as short 
as he possibly could, and it was clear he could dispense with 
all this same wheeling and flourishing if he chose. They were 
already very thirsty, and if he would not dismiss them, they 
declared they would go off without dismission and get some- 
thing to drink, and he might fine them if that would do him 
any good ; they were able to pay their fine, but could not go 
without drink to please any body, and they swore they would 
never vote for another captain who wished to be so unreason- 
ably strict. : 

The captain behaved with great spirit on this occasion, 
and a smart colloquy ensued ; when at length becoming ex- 
asperated to the last degree, he roundly asserted that no sol- 
dier ought never to think hard of the orders of his officer ; 
and finally he went so far as to say that he did not think any 
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gentleman on that ground had any just cause to be offended 
with him :—The dispute was finally settled by the captain’s 
sending for some grog for their present accommodation, and 
agreeing to omit reading the military law, as directed by a 
late act, and also all the military manceuvres, except two or 
three such easy and simple ones as could be performed within 
the compass of the shade. After they had drank their grog, 
and had spread themselves, they were divided into platoons. 

*Tention the whole! To the right wheel! Kach man 
faced to the right about. ° 

Why, Gentlemen! I didn’t mean for every man to stand 
still and turn himself nayturally right round ; but when I 
told you to the right I intended for you to wheel round to 
the right as it were.—Please to try that again, gentlemen ; 
every right hand must stand fast, and only the others turn 
round 

In aprevious part of the exercise, it had, for the pur- 
pose of sizing, been necessary to denominate every second 
person a right hand man. A very natural consequence was, 
that on the present occasion those right hand men maintained 
their position, all the intermediate ones facing about as be- 
fore. 

Why look at’em now! exclaimed the captain, in extreme 
vexation ; Pl! be d 





d if you can understand a word I say. 
Excuse me gentlemen, but it ray/y seems as if you could 
not come at it exactly. In wheeling to the right, the right 
hand eend of the platoon stand fast, and the other eend comes 
round like a swingletree ; those on the outside, must march 
faster-than those on the inside, and those on the inside not 
near so fast as those on the outside. You sartainly must un- 
derstand me now gentlemen, and now please to try onst more. 

In this, they were somewhat more successful. 

“Tention the whole! To the left—left, no—right—that 
zs, the left——I mean the right—left wheel ! march ! 
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In this he was strictly obeyed ; some wheeled to the right, 
left, or both ways. 

** Stop ! halt ! let us try again ! I could not jist then tell 
my right hand from my left! you must excuse me gentlemen, 
if you please, experience makes perfect, as the saying is ; 
long as I have served, I find something new to learn every 
day : but all’s one for that. Now gentlemen, do that motion. 
once more.” 

By the help of anen-commissioned officer in front of 
each platoon, they wheeled this time with tolerable regu- 
larity. 

“¢ Now boys you musttry to wheel by divisions; and there 
is one thing in particular which I have to request of you gen- 
tlemen, and it is this, not to make any blunder in your wheel- 
ing. You must mind and keep ata wheeling distance, and 
not talk in the ranks nor get out of size again ; for I want 
you to do this motion well, and not to make any blunder 
now. 

’Tention the whole! By divisions to the right wheel ! 
march ! 

In doing this it seemed as if bedlam had broke loose ; 
every man took the command. Not so fast on the right ! 
Slow now, slow now ! Haul down them umbrellars ! Faster 
on the left ! Keep back a little there ! Don’t crowd so ! Hold 
up your gun Sam! Go faster there ! faster ! Who trod on 
my d your fuffs! Keep back, keep back ! Stop us 
captain, do stop us! Go faster. there ! ve lost my shoe ! 
Get up again, Ned ! halt ! halt ! halt ! stop gentlemen ! stop, 
stop! d—n it, I say, can’t.you stop ! 

By this time they got into utter and inexplicable confu- 





sion, and so I left them. 


TIMOTHY CRABSHAW., 
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CRITICISM. 


Annual Discourse, delivered before the Pennsylvania Academy 
of the Fine Arts on the 13th Nov. 1810.—By Foseph Hop- 
kinson. pp. 32. Bradford & Inskeep, Philadelphia. 


Extravagant expectations are usually disappointed. When 
we understood that Mr. Hopkinson had been selected as the 
orator on this occasion, we anticipated a much more copious 
and elaborate discussion of the subject than it appears to 
have undergone. We have longed wished to see “ the fas- 
tidious arrogance of the reviewers and magazine makers 
of Great Britain” humbled by a fair display of our progress 
“in literature, taste, morals, and the arts;” and from the 
reputation which this gentleman enjoys, we know no one bet- 
ter qualified to perform this task. His ardent zeal in the pro- 
motion of every thing that conduces to elevate the character 
of his country, is said to be ably seconded by the quickness 
with which he perceives and the ability with which he scans, 
her interest, resources and strength. 

This oration is, confessedly ** composed of mere hints 
and sketches put together with unwarrauatable haste,” but it 
exhibits the diszeeta membra throughout, of a mind richly im- 
brued with taste and reflection; and it leaves us little to re- 
gret, but that the more important avocations of the authour 
had not permitted him to enter more fully into his subject. 
‘The facts adduced in support of his argument are too scanty, 
and, with asingle exception, they are confined to a view of 
our progress in the art of printing. Of the coLumsrap we 
have understood that the engravings were imported from 
London, but the typographical execution, for accuracy, ex- 
cellence and taste, will rank Messrs. Fry & Kammerer a- 
mong the Elzevirs, the Baskervilles and the Bulmers of 
other nations- But on the score of literature this bulky epic 
probably will never be cited, with much complacency, by aa 
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American, who would point out the places in his native re- 
gion “ where the muses haunt.” 

The publication of a large edition of the Encyclopedia 
and the extensive circulatiou of Rees’s Cyclopedia, now pub- 
lishing, are highly honourable to the literary character of our 
nation. They show that we are far from being indifferent 
to the acquisition of useful knowledge and that we are not 
wholly absorpt in pecuniary speculations and political broils. 

But when the orator quits the detail of facts, which 
cannot well be interwoven in a rhetorical composition, and in- 
dulges in general reasoning, his subject is illustrated with 
great ingenuity and force. It is his “design to point out the 
uses to be derived from this institution ; its claims to publick 
patronage, the peculiar propriety of encouraging the arts in 
our country at this time, aud to remove the objections and 
prejudices, which may impede their progress.” 7 

Among the uses of such an institution, the most impor- 
tant is, that of furnishing incentitives and rewards, to the in- 
genious, by which they may be restrained at home, and pre- 
vented from migrating to other countries, m search of subsis- 
tence and distinction. It is observed by the orator, that the 
United States, “ in proportion to their age and population, 
have produced a very remarkable number of painters, who 
have been obliged to seek abroad, for those means of im- 
provement, which it is the object of this academy to seck at 
home.” He next adverts to the opimions which have been 
entertained, as to the fitness of particular climates or portions 
of the earth, for the production of genius, and observes, 
that we are placed in a happy medium, between those ex- 
tremes of latitude, which are supposed by fanciful theorists 


to debase or expand the mind. 

Possessing such a country, he thinks this a suitable time 
when plenty blooms in every field, and we hear only the echo 
of war, to invite the arts and sciences, from the’noise and 
bloodshed, by which the fairest countries of Europe are agi- 
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asylum and honest industry is protected in her gains.” 
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tated, to our shores, where “the ruined victims find a safe 








* Let us for a moment reflect,” says he “ what a vast mass 
of intellect is acquired in the thousands and tens of thousands 
who seek refuge in our land; and when we further reflect 
that these people migrate from countries in which the arts 
and sciences have long flourished, the value of such of them 
as have been there engaged, in such useful and honourable 
pursuits, and come here to continue in them, is incalculable. 
In the present state of our country, every skilful, industrious 
mechanick ; every man of genius and science, is indeed a 
treasure ; a growing treasure which will communicate its vir- 
tue, and spread its utility to a boundless extent.” 

'T’o receive with liberal favour, he continues, the hon- 
est industry, the cultivated intellect, the refined taste and 
improved genius which comes to enrich and not to disturb us, 
is dictated both by humanity and policy. Such kindness, 
says the orator, with a felicity of quotation, which we have 
more than once had occasion to admire in these pages, 


«< is twice blest, 
It blesses him that gives and him that takes.” 





But if it be true, and we know the picture is no cari- 


. cature—we know the artist to be a very Stuart in the deline- 


seeking new and expensive gratifications,” that “ the cook 
or upholsterer, who brings some new luxury to the opulent 
votaries of fashion, finds full employment and extravagant 
reward,” that ‘ palaces are built from ice creams and sugar 
plumbs, and country seats are purchased with soups and 
gravies,” if “the new curtain ensures a fortune, and the man 


ation of character—if it be true that * our citizens are daily 


may keep a carriage who can make one, on a new and fantas- 
tical model” —if this be a correct picture of Philadelphia, and 
many will exclaim /zc dicier as they peruse the traces of this 
garcastick pencil, much is yet to be done, before the publick 
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taste shall be so far refined that the people will be gratified 
by more noble and dignified scources of enjoyment. Many 
years must yet elapse before “ our citizens” will be capable 
of reflecting on the satisfaction which may be derived from 
patronizing an academy of arts. 'Mhey may probably attempt 
to “ compare,” but the result is obvious, “such pleasures, 
with the mean, the miserable ostentation of a splendid feast, 
a tumultuous rout ; where a few days of anxious, labourious, 
bustling uncomfortable preparation, is followed in its best 
success, with a short lived contemptible triumph, mixed 
with some mortifying sarcasm, some unexpected discontent.” 
“The result will be,” notwithstanding such caustic and ele- 
gant satire as this, “ that the citizen pampers at an enormous 
expense, some hundreds of beings, for the most part wholly 
indifferent, perhaps disagreeable to him, but as they serve to 
fill his rooms and swell the pageant: who regard him but 
as the caterer of their appetites, and remember him and his 
feast only until another supercedes him.” 

No, no, Mr. Hopkinson! your “ desultory mah” must 
trim his midnight lamp and grow still paler, before your * fat 
and greasy citizens” shall be purged of their gross appetites, 
and be stimulated to the investment of any money in a stock 
which offers no interest. Here is the great secret of Phila- 
delphian enterprize and liberality, of which so much has been 
vaunted. It was settled a century ago, not by wretched wan- 
derers who sought subsistence, but by a peaceable, orderly, 
unostentatious, and wealthy set of men, who were in the en- 
joyment of every thing but a. toleration of their religious 
opinions. ‘This sect, by far the most valuable of any class of 
society, had no wild passions, no desire of empty parade to 
gratify. But the plain simplicity and habits of contentment, 
in which they lived, have ina great degree, passed away. 
Ancient and modern Philadelphia, are as different as ancient 
and modern Athens. Yet although little trace of the former 


purity of principle remains, the city is populous and wealthy 
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to a wonderful degree, and undoubtedly contains a greater 
| weight of talents than any other city in the union. Let any 
enterprize be suggested which promises to yield a good inte- 
i rest, and an immense capital can instantly be set in motion. 

| Talk of a bridge over Skuylkill, and an interest of eight per 
cent. on the stock, and her stubborn waves are taught to yield 
to the chisel and the hammer, But J/r. Peale may devote a 
life to the collection of those articles, which nature has hid- 





den in her secret recesses, and an Acadeniy of Arts may la- 


? 


bour for “ five years,” and our “ citizens” wiil still be found, 


building palaces with ice creams and sugar plumbs, and ex- 





changing soups and gravies for country seats. Honest “ mas- 
ter Dilworth,” notwithstanding his homely face, and his 
brown paper, is stilla more necessary book to ninety nine 
out ofa hundred of these modern Athenians, as they call them- 
{ selves, than ahot pressed, wire woven epic poem. 
The illustrious name of Lorenzo, which is immortal- | 





ized by its connexion with that of Michael Angelo, is intro- 
uf duced by the authour as a stimulus to the pride of that class 
| of his hearers, to whom this distinguished patron of literature 
belonged. ‘lhe family of de Medici, it is well known, were 
merchants, and the same vessel in which they imported bales 
of goods, as Gibbon expresses it, frequently brought classi- 
cal manuscripts at an immense expense. 

The following passage is given in our authour’s best 
i manner, and we shall quote it at length. 
“'The honourable testimonials of merit presented to 
i commodore Truxton and Mr. Dobel, naturally lead us to a 

f very obvious and important use to be derived from the fine 
y arts, particularly applicable to republican governments. When 
a some eminent citizen, eminent by his virtue, devotes his life, 
and all his faculties, to the service of his country ; when, by 
an illustrious sacrifice of himself he averts some dreaded ca- 
lamity, some threatening ruin, what has the gratitude, the 
justice of arepublickto give ? How shall she acknowledge 
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and acquit the obligation? Instead of rank and titles incom- 
patible with her principles; instead of grants and pensions 
which exhaust the publick wealth, and excite rather a spirit of 
avarice or luxury, than patriotism, the vast debt is cheaply 
paid by the skill of the artist, consecrated by the voice of the 
nation. Such rewards neither encourage nor gratify any 
sordid disposition, but operate only on the generous, the dis- 
interested, the sublime passions of the soul. ‘They neither 
give power nor endanger liberty ; yet they satisfy the patriot 
and excite the noblest emulation. ‘I'he greatest minds are 
impelled to their boldest exploits by the suggestions of hon- 
our, and the prospect of some publick and permanent testimo- 
ny of their merit and services. ‘“ A peerage or Westmin- 
ster Abbey” was in the heart and on the lips of the immortal 
Nelson whenever he was about to plunge into some perilous 
enterprize. When hereafter our commonwealth shall pro- 
duce Nelsons blazing with glory ; when we shall have states- 
men and generals rivalling the heroes of the ancient repub- 
licks, in the purity of their virtues and importance of their ser- 
vices, performed by incredible exertions, by extreme suffer- 
ing, by premature death, where is the art or the artist to bear 
down to future ages the fame of their achievements, or pro- 
claim the gratitude of their country. Shall we disgracefully 
apply to the very enemy they have defeated to commemo- 
rate the triumph? Must the conqueror thus stoop to be con- 
quered, acknowledging a degrading and mortifying inferior- 
ity? Athens was the teacher of Rome in those things which 
really dignify anation, after the arms of Rome had subjuga- 
ted the liberties of Greece: and Athens is remembered and 
revered more as the mistress of learning and the arts than for 


all her victories.” 

“ But shall any future patriot hope to have his memory 
perpetuated when WasuinctTon lies neglected. Not a 
stone tells the stranger where the hero is laid. No proud co- 
lumn declares that his country is grateful. Tt but an infant 
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perish, even before its smiles have touched a parent’s heart, 
yet a pareni’s love marks with some honour the earth that co- 
vers it. “Tis the last tribute which the humblest pay to the 
most humble. 


t 
fl 
: 
| 
’ 


** Yet e’en those bones from insult to protect, 

Some frail memoria! still erected nigh ; 

With uncouth rhymes and shapeless sculpture deck’d ; 
Implores the passing tribute of a sigh.’’ 


“The stranger, who in days to come, shall visit our shore 
will exclaim, show me the statue of your WasnIncTon, 
that I may contemplate the majestick form that encompassed 
his mighty soul; that 1 may gaze upon those features once 
lighted with every virtue; and learn to love virtue as I be- 
hold them. Alas! there is no such statue. Lead me then, 
American, to the tomb your country has provided for her 
deliverer; to the everlasting monument she has erected to 
his fame. Alas! his country has not given him a tomb ; 
she has erected no monument to his fame. His grave is in 
the bosom of Ais own sozl, and the cedar, that was watered 
by his hand, is all that rests upon it. ‘Tell me whence is this 
inhuman supineness ? Is it envy, jealousy, or ingratitude ? 
Or is it that, inthe great struggle for power and place, every 
thing else is forgotten ; every noble, generous, and national 
sentiment disregarded or despised ? Whatever be the cause, 
the curse of ingratitude is upon us until it be removed.” 

With the assertion in the last sentence of this eloquent 
passage, we cannot entirely agree. ‘The name of Washing- 
ton is engraven on a more solid monument than could be 
erected by the combined skillof Rome and Greece. It lives 
in the memory of a grateful people, and an admiring world. 
A vast territory released from the licentious dominion of 
court minions, and rising with rapid strides.to the pinnacle of 
political eminence, a variety of jarring interests reconciled, 
and concentrated, an immens¢ mass of discontented popula 
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tion reduced to the wisest scheme of polity that ever was de- 
vised, blooming plains instead of uncultivated wilds, the 
arts and science flourishing and the necessaries of liie in 
abundance, instead of ignorance, rudeness and misery,— 
these are the reflections which fill our minds when the 
name of Washington is pronounced. 'The metropolis of the 
nation, innumerable counties, villages, benevolent and poli- 
tical societies are dignified by his illustrious name. *“ Where,” 
to adopt a quotation which is introduced by our authour, 
“‘ where is Troy & Mycene, and Persepolis & Agrigentum /” 
Their proud gates have been trodden under the feet of the 
conquerer and their walls have been scattered by the winds. 
Though the care of the antiquary may have snatched an 
arm of this goddess, or alegg of that hero, from the corro- 
ding hand of time, yet one line of Homer is worth all the 
contents of Herculaneum. It is here that we find not mere- 
ly the features, but the minds of these distinguished men 
of former times. ‘The time shall come when the column of 
Washington’s fame will be inscribed in those permanent cha- 
racters which defy the rage of war and the envy of time. 
In the meanwhile we are doing all that can be expected 
from a country which has as yet done little more than to pro- 
vide the comforts of life. Every man, woman and child in 
America, can “tell the stranger where the hero is laid ;” 
every tongue, that utters his name, with a few disgraceful 
and conspicuous exceptions, avows that “ Azs country is grate- 
ful :” his “statue” may be seen in the capital of his native 
state, and there is scarcely a cabbin in the country which 
cannot exhibit some honest though humble memorial of him, 
who enabled its tenant to exclaim, this house is mine. At 
this moment, extensive arrangements have been made and 
are in active operation, to erect a splendid tribute of nation- 
al gratitude to the father of his country. We allude to the 
monument about to be placed in this city, under the autheri- 
ty of the state. 
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length. We hope our observations will attract many to the 





| 

But we fear this article has grown to an unwarrantable 
| study of this oration. 'Yhough brief, it will be found to con- 
| tain ample matter for the reflections of the liberal, the enlight- 
| ened and the patriotick. The orator pleads the cause of his 
\ society with zeal and ingenuity. ‘The instances which are 
quoted to exhibit che progress of the arts, though confined to 
the city of Philadelphia, for which a Philadelphian must de tor- 
given, and though not very conspicuous, are curious and inie- 
resiiag. 

We cannot ciose the pamphlet, however without one quo- 
tation more. ‘The writer is speaking of the patronage which 
the institution has received from the ladies, and he adverts, 
with not !ess justness and galiantry, than elegance, to tie gen- 
f ral influence ot the sex. 

; * Tia the present staic of society, woman is imseperably con- 
: nected with every thing that civilizes, refines, aad sublimates 
man. ‘he barbarous days are now but dimly seen in the 
mist of distant ages, when she was considered and treated as 
the slave of an unfeeling master ; born only to perpetuate his 
savage race, and indulge his grosser appetites. On many’ 
subjects of human knowledge her intellect has proved itseH 
equal to the powers of man ; and in some of the best pro- 
perties of our nature she is much his superiour. ‘The gar- 
dens of literature are now illumined with many a lamp trim- 
med by a female hand; and the arts of painting and engra- 
ving have softened under the tenderness of the female touch.” 





_ _ 
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ANECDOTES, &c. 


RUSSIAN POETRY—Almost all civilized nations have 
recourse to poetry when any thing ‘mportant occurs to them. 
The common people of Russia are not yet civilized, but of 
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a yaw and docile nature, and when they disapprove of their 
superiors, they do it without the bold coarseness of an Eng- 
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lishman, or the covered malignity of a Frenchman. ‘The 
following is a literal translation of a favourite allegory a- 
mongst the Russians in their last war against the Turks ; 
intended to convey the highest compliment to Count Mu- 
nich, and the most pointed reproach to Prince Gallitzin. 

“The Almighty was enjoying himself in sleep. A 
great noise was heard in the heavens, and the Almighty a- 
woke. He called unto the angel Gabriel, and said, * Gabriel, 
what noise is that? and Gabriel said ‘ the Turks and Rus- 
sians are going to war.’——* My beloved Russians—who com- 
mands them? Gabriel answered ‘Count Munich.’ Then 
the Almighty said, ‘FE am satisfied;’? and he turned round 
and went to sleep. On asudden a greater noise was heard 
in heaven, and tiod awoke and called the angel Gabriel, ond 
said, ‘ what noise is that? and Gabrie! said ‘the Russians 
and the Turks are at war’—‘Oh! my beloved Russians— 
who now leads them to battle ?? ‘ Prince Gallitzin.? Then 
the Almighty said, ‘ give me my boots for i must go my- 
self.” 


MR. DODDINGTON—Immediately after George (after- 
wards George Bubb Doddington) was appointed ambassa- 
dor tothe court of Madrid, he was lamenting to Chesterfield 
the unfortunate brevity of his name which he feared would 
render him contemptible in the estimation of the Spaniards, 
who were all attached to the custom of using many names, 
and these loag and sounding. ‘The peer quickly replied, 
“ you may easily lengthen it—call yourself Sz//y-Bubb.” 


THE ABBE MAURY—When the celebrated Abbe Maury 


was dragged to the lamp iron by the infuriated zealots of 
Paris, who cried out a /a lanterne, a la lanterne,-—=the Abbe 
s-id “ well, when you have lighted me on your lamp iron, do 
you think you will see the better for it?” "The fellows who held 
him clapped their hands at his wit; and while they clapt the 
Abbe ran off. 
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POETRY. 


Among the primary objects of this misceLLany, is tobe 

ranked the duty of exciting and fostering the genius of the coun- 

9 try. Whatever the pride or ignorance of foreigners may assert, 
the fact is indisputable that America can boast of a large share 
of those talents which contribute to the comforts of life and the 
embellishments of luxury. In poetry, it is true, we have done 
little ; the muse is yet unfledged, but, without vanity, we may 
hope that the time is not distant when she will shake her wings 
and dare a noble flight. 

We assign a conspicuous place, in this department, to the 
following verses, both from a fondness of their authour and a de- 
sire to do him justice. An incorrect copy, without his appro- 
bation, has been ¢ravelling the rounds of our publick journals for 
some time past. For the following copy, we are indebted toa 
friend who has permitted us to transcribe it from an original. 

ie It cannot, certainly, be said that artless numbers flow unstu- 
died from the pen of our juvenile poet: but it is sufficiently evi- 
dent that the visions of Fancy have gilded his slumbers and that 
his pencil pourtrays the tints of Imagination in colours which 
Taste will not disdain. 





PUZZLE. 


FatiGcu’p and restless on my bed 
I languish’d for the dawn of morrow, 
Till slumber sooth’d my aching head 
And lJull’d in fairy dreams my sorrow. 


i seem’d in that serene retreat,* 
| Which smiles in spite of stormy weather ; 
| | Where flow’rs and virtues clustering meet, 
| | And cheeks and roses blush together. 

| 


bn 


* Alluding toa deliahtfal country see!, the residence of the subject @! 
these verses, 
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When soon, twelve Sylphlike forms, I dream’d 
Promiscuous on my vision darted, 

And still the latest comer seem’d 
Fairer than she who just departed. 





. Yet one there was whose azure eye 
A melting, holy lustre lighted, 

Which censur’d, while it wak’d, the sigh, 
And chid the feelings it excited. 


\y 


is 


“ Mortal !” .a mystick speaker said, 
“ In these the sister months discover, 
Select from these the brightest maid 
Prove to the brightest maid a lover !” 


I heard and felt no longer free, 
From all the rest I gladly sever, 

And in perennial joy with thee 
Dear MAY—0O! could reside forever ! 


ODE 
TO TRANQUILLITY. 


Thou peaceful power ! by whom unblest, 
The mind in vain will sigh for rest, 
Ah! from my bosom sped, 
No more thy balmy spell I own, 
The prey of wo, and anguish wild, 
: And care, that inly makes her moan, 
When every joy of hope is dead, 
Of wasting griefthe pining child! 
What charm o’er lifes chill altered scene, 
Shall fling one smiling ray serene ? 
Quenched is the sun of calm delight, 
And hoarsely how] around the raving blasts of night. 
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How soon thy halcyon reign was o’er, 

No gems, no treasure can restore ! 

In vain to thee I breathe, 
With fervent lips, and at thy shrine, 
The constant prayer that asks thy ald ; 
In vain, with humble hands, I twine, 

Of varied flowers the votive wreath : 
Unheeded still, Oh, meekest maid ! 
My supplicating accents flow ; 
No calm is here,—I feel the shore : 

My soul—a wave that never sleeps— 

In ceaseless tumult toss’d, one troubled motion keeps ! 


Broad gleaming on my dazzled mind, 
Ambition, goddess unconfin’d, 
Her lustre poured of day : 
Then all my dreams were full of fame, 
And future ages rose to view, 
That brightly seem’d to gild—a name ; 
When half in love’s ignobler sway, 
Dissolved the vision fancy drew ; 
As sighs, to speak the captive soul, 
Oft from my melting bosom stole— 
With memory brooding o’er my pains, 
I sat, and feebly strove to snap the enervate chains. 


Perhaps, retiring from the world, 

On which my destiny is hurl’d, 

I yet may reach the vale, 
Where thou, at dewy eve, may’st come, 
From out thy holy hermitage, 
To listen to the wild bees hum, 

To hear the turtle tell her tale, 
And once again my soul assuage ; 
Till, surged away each guilty fire, 
Each wild, irregular desire, 

The close of life at length may fall, 

A sweet and heavenly close, with peace incircling all ! 
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Yet tho’, Tranquillity, my lot 
Be ne’er to reach thy hallowed grot, 
Or haunts thy footsteps trace, 
When death has closed my aching eyes, 
That now with fruitless anguish weep, 
Thy hidden star for me shall rise ; 
The grave shall be my resting place, 
And thou shalt watch my dreamless sleep— 
Oh ! in that still,. that silent bed, 
Unnoted time shall o’er my head 
Pass with broad pinion, as the wind 
That leaves thro’ viewless air no tell-tale track behind ! 
G. W.C. 


a 


EPIGRAMS, 


FROM THE GREEK. 


Farewell to wine—or if thou bid’st me sip, 
Present the cup, more honour’d, from thy lip; 
Pour’d by thy hand to rosy draughts I fly. 
And cast away my stern sobriety ; 
For as I drink, soft raptures tell my soul, 
That lovely Caroline has kiss’d the bowl. 

ee 


a 


Oh ! that I were some gentle air, 

That when the heats of summer glow, 
And lay thy panting bosom bare, 

I might upon that bosom blow! 


Oh ! that I were yon blushing flower, 
Which, even now, thy hands have pressed, 
To live, though but for one short hour, 
Within the elysium of thy breast !* 
oF 





*See Dumain’s song in Love’s Labour Lost. 
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ADVICE TO A FRiEND WHO LOST HIS WATCH. 


| He that a watch would keep, this must he do, 
Pocket his watch, and watch his pocket too. 


CANTATA: 
FROM METASTASSIO. 


Gentle Zephyr, as you fly, 

. Should you meet my cruel fair, 
Wiisper softly, you’re “ a sigh, 

: Ot a lover in despat: ,”— 

Hl But tell her not whose sigh you are. 


Limpid brook, since by your side, 
The lovely object oit appears, 
Geutly murmer as you giide, 
“ See a hapless lover’s tears,” 
But keep my name still from her ears. 
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CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


December 4, 1810.—-This being the day appointed by law for the 
meeting of the 2d Session of the 11th Congress, at 12 o’clock the 
Speaker took the chair ; upon proceeding to call the m:mbers, 76 
answered to their names, whereby it appeared that a quorum of 
the house was present. 

On motion of Mr. Dawson, ordered, that Mr. Dawson and Mr. 
Shaw be a Committee, on the part of the House, jointly with such 
as may be appointed on the part of the Senate, to wait upon the 
President of the U. States, and inform him that a quorum of both 
houses is assembled and ready to receive such communications as 
he may think proper to make. 

December 4.—A message was received from the Senate by Mr. 
Otis, their Secretary, informing, that a quorum of the Senate was 
assembied, and ready to proceed to business. 

And alse that they had concurred with the house in the appoint; 
ment of a Committee to wait on the President of the U. States, to 
inform him that a quorum of the two houses are assembled and 
ready to receive such communications as he may think proper to 
make. 

Mr. Dawson from the joint committee appointed to wait on the 
President of the U. States, reported that they had performed the 
service assigned them, and that the President gave for answer that 
he would make a communication to the two houses to-morrow at 
12 o’clock. 

December 5.—At 12 o’clock the message of the President was 
received and read. The house were occupied in reading the docu- 
ments until 4 o’clock, when ah adjournment took place without ha- 
ving gone through them. 

December 6.—The house resumed the reading of the documents 
accompanying the President’s Message. They were finished in 
little more than an hour, after which, on motion of Mr. Macon, they 
were referred to a committee of the whole on the state of the union, 
and 3000 copies ordered to be printed. 

On motion of Mr. W. Alston; the several standing committees 
were ordered to be appointed. 

Mr. Southard laid before the house several resolutions of the le- 
gislature of New-Jersey, dissenting from the amendment to the con- 
stitution of the U. States proposed by the legislature of Massachu- 
setts, declaring that congress should have no power to lay an em- 
bargo for a longer period than 30 days; also, from the amendment 
proposed by the legislature of Virginia, respecting the removal of 
senators of the U. States ; and lastly, from the amendment proposed 
by the leiglature of Pennsylvania, for the establishing a new judici- 


ary tribunal. Ordered to lie on the table. 
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December 7.—On motion of Mr. Root, the house resolved itself it- 
self into a committee of the whole on the state of the union»—Mr. 
Macon in the chair. 

Mr. Root then moved the appointment of several committees on 
the President’s message; but it being suggested that the documents 
had not been laid on the tables of the members. 

The committee rose without deciding on any thing in relation to 
the message. 

Mr. Lewis presented the petition of the Stockholders of the Far- 
mer’s Bank of Alexandria, praying for a charter ; which was refer- 
red to a committee on the District of Columbia. 

On motion of Mr. Bacon. 

Resolved, That the Secretary of State be directed to lay before 
this House a list of the names of persons who have invented any 
new or useful arts, machine,manufacture or composition of matter, 
or any improvement thereon, and to whom patents have been issued 
for the same from that office, subsequent to the 23d day of January, 
1805, with the dates and general objects of such patents. 

Mr. Fisk laid upon the table the following resolution : 

Resolved, That the apportionment of Representatives among the 
several states according to the 3d enumeration of the people ought 
to be in the ratio of one representative for every thousand 
persons in each state, and that a committee be appointed to report 
thereon, by bill or otherwise. 

On the suggestion of Mr. Alston that the appointment ought to 
be fixed, before the census of each state was known, and thus avoid 
a difficulty which would arise in fixing ona ratio— 

The House now took up a resolution, which was agreed to, and a 
committee of 7 appointed accordingly. 

After the presentation and reference of some other petitions, a- 
mongst which were petitions from sundry sugar refiners--adjourned. 

December 10.—On motion of Mr. W. Alston, the House resolved 
itself into a Committee of the whole on the state of the union. 

Mr. Macon in the chair. 

The resolutions of Mr. Root, offered on Friday, were read, and 
after some amendments, and modifications, we adopted as follows : 

1. Resolved, That that part of the President’s message on the 
or“ of our foreign relations, be referred to a select committee. 

. Resolved, That so much of the President’s message as relates 
to ne part of W. Florida acquired by the cession of Louisiana, be 
referred to a select committee. 

3. Resolved, That so much of the President’s message as relates 
to the encouragement of American manufactures and navigation be 
referred to a committee of commerce and manufactures. 

4. Resolved, That so much of the President’s message as relates 
to the institution of a national university be referred to a select com- 
mittee. (To be continued.) 
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LEGISLATURE OF MARYLAND. 


Monday, November 5.—Being the day appointed by the Constitu- 
tion for the meeting of the General Assembly, many members ac- 
cordingly met, but there not being a sufficient number to forma 
quorum, they adjourned until 

Tuesday, Nov. 6.—When 55 members appearing, they were se- 
verally qualified in the presence of each other, by taking the custo- 
mary oaths required by the Constitution. The House then proceed- 
ed to ballot for a speaker, and it appeared, on counting the ballots, 
that T. E. Stansbury, Esq. was unanimously elected. Mr. John 
Brewer was appointed clerk: Mr. John S. Skinner, assistant clerk; 
Mr. Cornelius Mills serjeant at arms, and Mr. John Sullivan door 
keeper. 

The Rev. Mr. Wyatt was requested to perform divine service 
every morning, at the meeting of the house. 

Ordered, That this house sit this session, for the dispatch of pub- 
lic’. business, from nine o‘clock in the morning until three in the 
afternoon. 

Ordered, That Mr. Marriot and Mr. Frazier wait on his excellen- 
cy the governor, and inform him that this house having met, are 
ready to proceed to publick business, and to receive any communi- 
cations he may think proper to lay before them. 

Wednesday, Nov. 7.—On motion, leave given to bring in a bill en- 
titled, an act to confirm an act passed at November Session, 1809, to 
abolish all such parts of the Constitution and form of Government 
as require a property qualification in persons to be appointed, or 
holding offices of profit or trust in the state, and in persons elected 
members of the legislature, or electors for the senate. 

On motion, leave given to bring in a bill for the valuation of real 
and personal property within this state. 

On motion, leave given to bring in a bill, entitled “ an act to esta- 
blish PUBLICK SCHOOLS in the several counties throughout this state, 
for the education of orphans, and the children of poor people. 

The clerk of the council delivered a communication from the 
executive, enclosing letters from the governors of the states of 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Virginia, New-Hampshire, and Georgia, 
which were read. | 

A petition was received from sundry inhabitants of the city of 
Baltimore, praying a law may pass to enable creditors to recover 
from debtors, as well in the county where the debt is contracted, as 
where the debtor resides, the amount of all debts due to them, which 
shall not respectively exceed the sum of fifty dollars, and which 
otherwise are accountable before a magistrate. 

On motion, leave given to bring in a bill to confirm an act passed 
at November session, 1809, to alter all such parts of the declaration 
of rights, constitution, and form of government, as make it lawful to 
lay an equal and general tax for the support of the christian religion. 

(7o be Continued.) 
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MISCELLANEOUS SCRAPS. 








SCRAPS. 
BattimorE.—The following has been published by the Mar 
shal, as the population of the City and Precincts of Baltimore, late- 
ly taken. 


White Males—Under 10 years of age - : - 4894 
Of 10 and under 16 - . - - - - - 2195 
Of 16 and under 26, including heads of families — - - 3800 
Of 26 and under 44, including heads of families = - - 4140 
Of 45 and upwards, including heads of families —- - 1496 

White Females—Under 10 years of age - : - 4721 
Of 10 and under 16 - - - - 2222 
Of 16 and under 26, including head of eaniiios - : 3449 
Of 26 and under 45, heads of families included ~ - 3617 
Of 45 and upwards, heads of families included - - 1726 

Persons of Colour—~Free persons of colour - - 5366 
Slaves - - . - - - . - - 4255 

Total . - - - . - 46485 


Third Census.—The town of Petersburgh, (Virginia,) contains 
1378 white males ; 1030 white females ; 1087 free people of colour, 
and 2161 slaves. 


The town of Marblehead contains 2849 males; 2930 females, 
and 63 people of colour. 


A Club has been established at Jamaica, consisting solely of Eu- 
ropean Settlers, and which is calculated to discredit the belief, that 
the climate of this island is uncongenial to European constitutions. 
The Club consists of £4 members, four of whom have been residents 
from 50 to 58 years; six from 40 to 47; sixteen from 30 to 38; ten 
29; and eighteen from 25 to 28. 

The House of Assembly of Jamaica have awarded to Mr. D. Fra- 
ser, of St. Jago de la Vega, a premium of 200 pounds sterling, for 
his specimens of hemp made from the stem of the plaintain and the 
leaf of the penguin trees. 

An officer speaking of a condemned regiment, said, the greatest 
confidence might be placed on it, as it was almost entirely composed 
of tried men. 

A Russian landholder inthe government of Wilua, has by his last 
will, emancipated ail his peasants, to the number of 7000. The em- 
peror Alexander has confirmed this act of beneficence. 

Cincinnati, Oct. 6. A commotion among the Squirrels and 
Quails—The former are now migrating northwardly in immense 
numbers. Many thousands daily cross the Ohio at this place, and 
the boys load themselves with their dead carcases. The gardens 
and town are.alive with quails, and hundreds of them are killed eve~ 
ry day, 








